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From Berlin and Dresden to Madrid and Lisbon news-
papers blossomed into uncensored editions, and all the
cafes were filled with the smoke and the talk of eager
politicians. Nor did it all end in smoke and talk. In most
countries the promised constituent assemblies met and
drafted a constitution; but before the constitution was
accepted or ratified the old Governments had recovered
both confidence and strength. The Prussian Consti-
tuent Assembly, the Austrian, the All-German Frank-
fort Assembly, met the same fate: they were dispersed
by soldiers and the doors were locked, after the manner
of Oliver Cromwell -and the Long Parliament. In the
Italian states too the year of revolution ended only in
renewed, if somewhat milder, despotisms. In France the
Second Republic lasted a year or two longer, and then
succumbed to the dictatorship of Louis Napoleon. Never-
theless, though the 1848 revolutions were a failure, they
proved to be the turning-point in the political movement
of the century: the bourgeoisie had asserted their power,
exerted it for a time, then lost it, but they gradually took
it up again over the next fifty years. Not everybody, of
course, approved of this; not Karl Marx, whose Com-
munist Manifesto was making the round of the world in
1848; not even Mazzini, though he was no Communist.
" We could not foresee," he wrote in his autobiography,
" that the doctrine of progress, which is the germ of the
religion of the future, would be allowed to stop short so
miserably with the organization of the bourgeoisie" l Here,
however, Mazzini was referring to the bourgeoisie of the
reign of Louis-Philippe, to the restricted middle-class
franchise allowed by Louis-Philippe's Charte. He would
have had to admit that the bourgeoisie in the latter
half of the nineteenth century was not politically quite
stationary.
" One of the great divisions of politics in our day,"
1 G. Mazzini, Life and Writings (trans. 1891), i, 24.